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NOVEL DEPARTMENT. 
THE LEGENDS OF LAMPIDOSA. 


BY A FEMALE ANOCHORET. 


Iw one of those short and brilliant nights pecu- 
liar to Norway, a small hamlet near its coast was 
disturbed by the arrival of a stranger. At a spot 
so wild and unfrequented, the Norwegian govern- 





ment had not thought fit to provide any house of 


accommodation for travellers, but the pastor’s res- 
idence was easily found. Thorsen, though his hut 
hardly afforded room for his own numerous fami- 
ly, gave ready admission even to an unknown 
est, and placed before him the remains of a 
ried torsk-fish, a thursh, and a loaf ‘composed of 
oat-meal mixed with fir-bark. To this coarse but 
hospitable banquet, the traveller seated himselt 
with a courteous air of appetite, and addressed 
several questions to his host respecting the pro- 
duce, custom and peculiarities of the district. 
Thorsen gave him intelligent answers, and 
dwelt aspecially on the cavern of Dolstein, cel- 
ebrated for its extent beneath the sea. The 
travellet listened earnestly, commented in lan- 
guage which betrayed deep science, and ended by 
roposing to visit it with his host. The pastor 
loved the wonders of his country with the pride 
and enthusiasm of a Norwegian; and they enter- 
ed the cave of Dolstein together, attended only 
by one of those small dogs accustomed to hunt 
bears. ‘The torches they carried could not pene- 
trate the tremendous gloom of this cavern, whose 
vast isles and columns seem to for.. a cathedral 
fit for the spirits of the sea, whose eternal hymn 
resounds above and around it. ‘ We must ad- 
vance no farther,’ saitt Thorsen, pausing at the 
e:lge of a bryad chasm— we have already ventured 
two miles beneath the tide.’ ‘ Shall we not avail 
ourselves of the stairs which nature has provided 
here ?? replied the stranger, stretching his torch 
over the abyss, into which large masses of shatter- 
ed basaltine pillars offered a possible, but dreadful, 
mode of descent. The pastor caught his cloak— 
‘not in my presence shall any man aaa death 
sv impiously ! Are you deaf to that terrible mur- 
mur? The tide of the northern ocean is rising 
upon us; I see its white foam in the depth.’— 
hough retained by a strong grasp, the stranger 
hazarded a step beneath the chasm’s edge, strain- 
ing his sight to penetrate its extent, which no hu- 
man hand had ever fathomed. ‘The dog leaping 
toa still lower resting place, was out of sight a 
few moments, and returned with a piteous moan 
to his master’s feet. ‘Even this animal,’ 
said: Thorsen, ‘is awed by the divimity of dark- 
ness, and asks us to save ourselves.’—* Loose my 
cloak, old man!’ exclaimed the traveller, with a 
look and tone which might have suited the divinity 
he named— my life is a worthless hazard. But 
this creature’s instinct invites us to save life, not 
to lose it. Ihear a human voice !’—‘It is the 
acream of the fish-eagle !’ interrupted his guide ; 
and, exerting all his strength, Thorsen would have 
snatched the torch from the desperate adventurer ; 
but he had already descended a fathom deep into 
the guif, Pasting, with agony, the pastor saw him 
stand unsupported on the brink of a slippery rock, 
extending the iron point of his staff into what ap- 
a wreath of foam left on the opposite side 

by the sea, which now raged below him in a whirl- 
pool more deafening than the Malestrom. ‘Thorsen 
with astonishment saw this white wreath attach 
itself to-the pike-staff; he saw his companion poise 
it across the chasm with a vigorous arm, and beck- 
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on for his aid with gestures, which the clamour of 


waves prevented his voice from explaining. ‘The 
sagacious dog instantly caught what now seemed 
the folds of a white garment; and while Thorsen, 
trembling, held the offeréd staff, the traveller as- 
cended with his prize. Both fell on their knees, 
and silently blessed heaven, ‘Thorsen first unfold- 
ed the white garment, and discovered the face of a 
boy, beautiful though ghastly, about eleven years 
old. *‘ He is not dead yet!” said the good pastor, 
eagerly pouring ‘wine between his lips, from the 
flask they had brought to cheer them. He soon 
breathed, and the traveller tearing off his wet, 
half-frozen vestments, wrapped him in his own 
furred coat and cloak, and spoke to him in a gen- 
tle accent. The child clung to him whose voice 
he had heard in the gulf of death, but could not dis- 
cern his deliverers. ‘ Powr blind boy !’ said Thor- 
sen, dropping tears on his pheek, * he has wandered 
alone into this hideous eaern, and fallen down the 
precipice,’ But this natural conjecture was disprov- 
ed by the boy’s reply to the few Norwegian words 
he seemed to under#and. He spoke in a pure Swed- 
ish dialect of a journey from a very ¢cistant home 
with two rude men, who had professed to bring him 
among friends, but had left him sleeping, he believ- 
ed, where he had been found. His soft voice, his 
blindness, his unsuspicioys simplicity, increased 
the deep horror which both his benefactors felt as 
they ones the probable design of those whe had 

abandoned him. They cagried him by turns in 

silence, preceded by they, watchful dog; and 

quenching their torches at he cavern’s mouth, seat- 


. ed themselves in one of ite most concealed recess- 


es. The sun was rising, and its light shone through 
a crevice on the stranger’ face and figure, which, 
by enveloping the ehifd in bis furred mantle, he 
had divested of disguise. Thorsen saw the grace 
and vigor of youth 1m its contour, features formed 
to express an ardent character, and that fairness 
of complexion, peculiar to northern nations. As 
if aware of his guide’s scrutiny, the traveller 
wrapped himself again in his cloak, and, looking 
on the sleeping boy whose head rested on his knee, 
broke the thoughtiul pause. ‘ We must not neg- 
lect the existence we have saved. J am a wander- 
er, and urgent reasons forbid me to have any com- 
panion. Providence, Sir, lias given you a right to 
share in the adoption of this child. Dare you ac- 
cept the charge for one year, with no other recom- 
pense than your own benevolence and this small 
purse of dollars ?? 

Thorsen replied, with the blush of honest pride 
in his forehead, ¢ I should require no bribe to iove 
him—but I have ae and their curiosity 
may be dangerous. There is a good old peasant, 
whose danger is his only comfort and compan- 
ion. Let us entrust this hey to her care, and if 


in one year——’ ‘in one year, if 1 live, I will re- 


claim him!’ said the stranger, solemnly ; ‘ shew 
me this woman.” Though such peremptory com- 
mands startled Thorsen, whose age and office had 
accustomed him to respect, he saw and felt a na- 
tive-authority in his new friend’s eye, which he 
obeyed. With a cautious fear of spies, new to an 
honest Norwegian, he looked round the cavern 
entrance, and led the stranger by a private path 
to the old fisherman’s hut. Claribell, his daugh- 
ter, sat at its door, arranging the down-feathers of 
the beautiful Norwegian pheasant, and singing one 
of the wild ditties so rH preserved on that coast 
The fisherman himself, fresh-coloured and robust, 
though in his ninetieth year, was busied amongst 
his winter-stock of oil and deer skins. ‘Thorsen 
was received with the urbanity peculiar to a nation 
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whose lowest classes are artisans and poets; but 
his companion did not wait for his introduction. 
* Worthy woman,’ he said to Claribell, ‘I ama 
traveller with an unfortunate child, whose weakness 
will not permit him to accompany me farther. 
Your countenance confirms what this venerable 
man has told me of your goodness :—I leave him 
to appeal to it.’ He disappeared as he spoke, 
while the blind boy clung to Claribell’s hand, as 
if attracted by the softness of a female voice. 
‘Keep the dollars, pastor,’ says Alans Hofland, 
when he had heard all that Thorseu chose to tell 
— I am old, and my daughter may marry Brande, 
our kinsman—keep the purse to feed this poor 
boy, if the year should pass and no friends remem- 
ber him.’ 
TO BB CONTINUED. 

Lee 
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ADMONITORY HINTS. 

A sxiurcz general will never limit himself to one 
mode. of attack, but seizes the advantage which propi- 
tious fortune presents, makes his arrangements accord- 
ingly, and demonstrates bow much the fate of armies and 
the destiny of nations depend on the immediate application 
of resources to the exigency of the passing moment. The 
slow process of investment must sometimes be abandoned 
to the rapid movement of a coup demain. No less should 
our animadversions on the vices, follies ahd absurdities, 
that disfigure the original symmetry of moral creation, be 
modified as the state of sociéty or as local and individual 
feelings require. ‘Diogenes combated vice with ridi- 
cule, and we laugh with him; Socrates assailed it with 
the weapens of reason, and it cost him his life; Timon 
attacked it with sourness and asperity—he ceased to be 
dangerous, and was treated as a misanthrope.” The Ti- 
mons of modern days (and it will be acknowledged there 
ure too many) are treated with as little respect as their 
norbid predecessor. Reproof, tempered with the benev- 
oleut sentiment of mercy, softens the obduracy of the 
heart, and excites virtuous resolutions; but bitterness 
gives it the character of invective, and the charities of 
philanthropy are lost in the partizan feelings of declama- 
tion. Even the monitions of friendship, when marked 
with asperity, lose their beneficial effects ; and its per- 
suasive voice will hardly be recognized when it assumes 
the accents of malignity. 

The parent, who, ander the ebullition of passion, cor- 
rects the little offender, may evince the sincerity of his 
displeasure, but endangers the cordial affection of his 
child, without producing repentance; and he, who, in 
correcting the deformities of vice, betrays the sourness 
ef misanthropy, will excite feelings of distrust and impa- 
tience, rather than a resolution to self-examination and 
amendment. The terrible determination of Procrustes, 
in the application of his iron standard, has been too well 
imitated by violent reformers, who insist on uniformity 
in moral stature, while the knife and the caustic form the 
prominent figures of their rhetoric. Ignorance is gener- 
ally positive; give it authority, it becomes dictatorial aud 
oppressive ; fanaticism marks its progress; and its unre- 
lenting spirit triamphs in the ruin and disorder which it 
creates. The sanguinary and bigoted Mary, giving un- 
eontrouled license to this diabolical spirit, devoted the 
best bleod of her subjects to her ‘unknown God.’ Her 


altars smoked with human immolation; it was the incense 
offered to misguided passic’s. This implacable temper 
is uniformly accompanied with similar effects, and the 
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consciencies of men arc demanded as a sacrifice, whens 
from its impotence, it cannot reach their lives. 

Mankind are ever ready to acknowledge ‘the sover- 
eignty of reason,’ yet they live in constant violation of 
its plainest precepts. They deprecate the dreadful ef- 
fects of unsubdued passions, and yet the merest trifie 
suffices to raise that mental tempest, which, in its cruel 
ravages, threatens promiscuously both friends and foes. 
The sources of ¥exation and unhappiness in our individ- 
val and social relations, are plainly discoverable ; still 
the means to their correction are left unemployed, while 
the deceptions of imagination are pursued with the most 
eager industry. It is not sufficient that men should sub- 
mit to certain restraints and conform to certain rules of 
action, unless they are the results of a settled and ra- 
tional conviction of their moral qualities. There is little 
difference between the uninformed worshipper who pros- 
trates himself to the rising sun, and the learned moralist 
who substitutes the outward resemblance for the spirit of 
the charitable and benevolent sympathies. The motive 
of action is not founded on a conviction of the immutable 
principles of. rectitude, the eternal fitness of things; the 
former is satisfied with the simple act of prostration, and 
the latter is contented with the observance of his pecu- 
liar rites. Let the evincing light of truth be presented 
to their clouded apprehensions ; then he who was sincere 
in his idolatrous worship will become devout in his du- 
ties to his God and his neighbour, and he who was scru- 
pulous inthe observance of ceremonies will be conscien- 
tious to act from the purest motives of the heart 

The force of ridicule has sometimes, in skilful hands, 
proved more efficient than the most laboured course of 
reasoning, and when employed in defence of truth, be- 
comes a powerful weapon in breaking down the absurd 
systems which human folly has invented. But when at- 
tempted by those of ordinary capacities, it usually dwin- 
dies into puerility, and their pigmy efforts become more 
exceptionable than the deformities they would correct. 
One of the finest specimens of the pointed application of 
ridicule, is that of the prophet’s exhortation to the wor- 
shippers of Baal ; and he exposed the absurdity of calling 
on their dumb idol, better than he could have done by the 
most powertul reasoning. 

Happy indeed would it be for mankind, even if all the 
appeals to their passions, interests and reason united, 
could induce them to listen to the admonitions of virtue, 
and to regulate their actions by its benevolent precepts. 
But the best instructions are sometimes lost on the in- 
flexibility of the human heart, and we are often unhappi- 
ly persuaded, ‘neither will they believe though one 
should rise from the dead.” * X. Z. 
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THE THINKER.....Wo. XVTIZ 
Abstract what others feel, what others think, 
Ali pleasures sicken, and all glories sink. 

Twat man isa being dependant on Him who called the 
universe into existence, for life, for breath, and for their sup- 
port and continuance, reason, nature, and every day’s ex 
perience, present proof too imposing to requirea moment’s 
consideration—to afford room for the smallest doubt. 
Nor less, in some views, is he dependant on his fellow. 
men. Their good or ill opinion effects the existence of 
his character, as the divine providence of his Creator does 
his animal life ; and it is as impossible for us to enjoy any 
state worthy the name of being, without the good opin- 
ion of our brethren, as for our bodies to exist, without 
the spark of life breathed by God into our original inan- 
imated clods. ~ 

Conscious purity is much eulogized as being a resort 
against the detracting of malice and the carpings of slan. 
der; and the untried wight whom adversity never en- 
countered, thinks, if innocent, he could exclaim— 

* Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks /” 

however dire the storm might rage, and carry in its furi- 


Porr. 


ous course every external shelter for bis unprotecied . 
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head. But ah! though this is a source from which com. 
fort may be derived in the closet, and in communion with 
him who always judges aright ; bitter wil) be the tears 
that cold indifference from alienated friends will draw ; 
ill suppressed the sigh that forgotten benefits from us re- 
ceived will cause; half stifled the anger that haughty 
scorn from those who once were equals will excite. The 
gentle power within is unequal to combat these emotions 
of the soul, which take their spring from outward objects, 
and must necessarily vibrate to them while our minds 
thus constituted, are the weak but aspiring agents of 
these frail bodies. 

Here is a youth, in all the confidence of morning ex- 
pectation, anticipating every wish, and promising himself 
the fruit’on of his vapourish schemes. He launches forth 
his bark, freighted with self-conceit and that thing de- 
nominated spirit, so combustible as to endanger it almost 
every moment; and having laid his course, he expects 
to glide smoothly on without disappointment or restraint. 
He cannot therefore be expected to meet them properly ; 
he is unprepared; he had not calculated or the requisitions 
of others, on the opposition he mignt meet, and belreves 
still that he can disregard them. We pursues 2 vourse of 
conduct that many will condemn, and .ew applaud. 
What then? He says, I injure no man’s health, infringe 
no one’s right, defraud no man of his property. I will 
do as my inclination prompts. What care I for these 
pitiful meddlers ?*Do I disturb their quiet? Do I inter- 
meddle with their plans of life? Let them beware how I 
am interrupted in the pursuit of my lawful enterprizes. 
Young man! beware! you have been an inhabitant of this 
strange world too short a time to be its master. You 
will find it as difficult to oppose, as Paul did to kick 
against the pricks. You are but an individual of a com- 
munity, the whole of which you put at «lefiance. Think 
you, that you were placed here for yourself alone? That 
you are entitled to disregard the wishes, feelings, opinions 
of the world ? Useless, indeed, is such a being, unfit for the 
society of which he makes a part; undeserving the priv- 
ileges it affords him. 

In vain may we strive to live independently of others ; 
we were fe-med for social intercourse, for mutual assist- 
ance and support; we ave governed by the same natural 
and civil laws; the same customs require our acquies. 
cence, To be odd, eccentric, an unigue, in the world, is 
but to attract the finger of ridicule, and is such an out- 
rage on that law of benevolence which commands us to 
comfort one another, that no good man will attempt it. I 
do not, however, think, that ali such are misanthropes ; 
many, no doubt, under such a garb, perform the most 
genevous offices of charity ; but there must be a motive, 
and if this motive is but to gain a name, it is making a 
sacrifice of the swectest enjoyment of our lives, to. see 
the bubble blown and brighten in a transient sun-shine, 
and be brushed away with the slightest wind that breathes. 
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THE REFLECTOR....Vo. XVIT. 


Vain, very vain my weary search, to find 
That bliss which only centers in the mind, 
Go.ns™ira. 

Or the truth of the remark, that innumerable evils and 
calamities are inseparably connected with one another in 
this world, the experience of all men too plainly teaches 
us, to admit of doubt. No worldly enjoyments are pure 
and without their alloy. 
our present state is subject to danger and infelicity. 
Grief is minglec with our brightest joys, and the cup of 
blessing is forever dashed with tears. The numerous 
miseries of human life, says an elegant and learned au- 
thor, have extorted in all ages an universal complaint. 
The wisest of men terminated all his experiments in the 
search of happiness, by the mournful confession that all 
is vanity ; and the ancient patriarchs lamented that the 
days of their pilgrimage were few and evil, Since then 
we are necessarily exposed in this life to so many trials 
and difficuities, it becomes us cheerfully to resign our- 
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Misery is the lot of man, and - 





selves to our fate whatever it may be, without murmuring 
and complaint. The discontented man is always unhap- 
py, whatever is his situation ; however he may be favour- 
ed with temporal good, is still dissatisfied and continually 
anxious for the future. We have indeed passions which 
nature has implanted in our breasts for noble and gener- 
our purposes, and that these should in a certain degree 
ve cherished, no one can doubt; yet they must be res- 
trained from having an undue influence on our conduct. 
Settled melancholy is generally, if not always, the effect 
of discontent, and the most atrocious crimes are not un- 
frequently committed by those, who, being discontented 
with the situation in which providence has placed them, 
strive ‘to raise themselves by improper and unjustifiable 
means, from obscurity to distinction. 


Many there are, who look upon wealth as essential to 
their happiness. Some have the folly to suppose, that 
those who enjoy the smiles of fortune, are wholly exempt- 
ed from the embarrassments and perplexities, which 
others are compelled to encounter; give them riches, 
and they would necessarily have, as they suppose, happi- 
ness; but experience shews them that it was in vain they 
expected solid happiness from this source. When their 
efforts to obtain wealth have been successful, they find 
they have been grasping at a phantom; instead of receiv- 
ing enjoyments, nothing but pain and disappointment 
are the consequences of their exertions. Contentment, says 
a learned writer, is equivalent to wealth, and luxury to 
poverty ; or content is natural wealth, and luxury is arti- 
ficial poverty. 

The great author of our existence intended man for 
supreme felicity, and as a reasonable method for obtain- 
ing it, placed within his power whatever was necessary 
to support, animate and cheer him, but man, too ungrate- 
ful, perverts those blessings, by suffering himself to thirst 
for what, should he obtain it, could only serve to render 
him more miserable. 

———Can wealth or fame 

To restless souls true joy impart ? 

Or alfunbounded wish would claim, 

Give rapture to the anguish’d heart ? 
Or could Potosi’s richest mine, 

Or gems of coral cave, 

Shed halo around our life’s decline, 

Or snatch us from the opening grave ? 
Ah no! Then, sweet contentment, come, 

Thou surest pledge of joys sincere ; 

Thy presence bids the deserts bloom-— 

Without thee, Eden’s self were drear. 
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THE CONTRIBUTOR.....Wo. X. 


—————cleanse thou then, 
The weeds and mosses from this letier’d stone, 
Sovurarr. 
Tere are associations of the mind, which are as dear 
to the heart as life itself; they cling around it with a 
fondness that can be severed only with every virtu.. nd 
even where this wreck has been made, shoots forth branchi- 
es that catch like the drowning man, to every vestige 
that may remain. Of these associations, there are none 
dearer than those we possess for the receptacles of the 
honored dead—our sires, our kindred and our friends. 
It may be, that it is a foolish feeling, the remains of that 
superstition, which is fast hastening to the ‘tomb of the 
Capulets ;’ yet stillit is clierished with the fondest emo- 
tions; itis a feeling dear to every heart; and when we 
find ourselves drawing nigh to that— 
* bourne from which no traveller returns,’ 


our first wish is, that we may be laid by the side of those, 
who in life we loved, and in death, mourned! And there 
is, perhaps, no sensation so acute, po fear more predomi- 
nant in that hour, than that comprised in the words of 
Byron, so simple, yet so full of meaning, that 

Where our fathers’ ashes be, 

Our own may never lie. 

To account for this association in the mind, is, perhaps, 

di ficult; but it cannot be denied to exist, from tue most * 
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réfined in civilized society, down to the wild and untu- 
tered savage, who sees 


* God in the clouds, and hears him in the wind.’ 


Every nation which history unfolds to us in her ample 
pages, gives a full testimony to the respect and even awe, 
which is felt for the receptacles of the dead; and the 
traveller who gives us the manners and customs of more 
remote and unknown countries, finds a sympathy in every 
breast, in a description always given, of their gorgeous 
catacombs, or the more simple grave of the unassuming 

t. 

An idea like this, so general, and yet so dear to all, 
must spring from some of the finest feelings of our na- 
ture, it must indeed be grounded in nature itself; and, 
though admitted to be unphilosophical and weak, it must 
still maintain an ascendency in every Auman heart. Su- 
perstition may have much to do with it, and traditionary 
reveries give it a glow and importance which it does not 
deserve, yet after all, it will find a response in every bo- 
som ; and he will be branded as a hardened wretch, who 
cannot feel, or sympathize in emotions such as these :— 

* It is but lifeless, perishable flesh 
That moulders in the grave— 
Earth, air and waters ministering particles 

Now to the elements 

Resolv’ d, their uses done :’ 
but the sympathies of the soul will hover round the grave, 
and hope that theirs may find rest by the side of those 
who have gone before them, who sleep with their fathers. 
1s proof wanted of this? Let him that doubts, picture in 
imgination, if he can find none in real life, the stranger 
faliing asleep in the land of strangers ! Let him listen to 
his last request and be convinced : or if this will not do, 
let him’ ask the mourning friends, what other consolation 
would have been to them so great, as the performance of 
the last sad duties—the hope that their last bed might 
have been at the side of his! Follow the widowed mother 
or the bercaved lover, to the tomb, where sleeps their 
every hope! Ask them what mitigates their sorrows so 
much (except the thought of meeting them in another 
world) as that they shall repose at their side, or rest with- 
in the precincts of the same tomb! Or if the skeptic is 
not yet satisfied, let bim hear it in the voice of the com- 
munity, in the fiat that guards the grave from violation, 
the punishment that follows the violator! Let him see it 
in every stone that rises to matk the spot where death 
has placed his victim, where memento mori calls upon him 
to imitate the virtues they possessed. that he might be 
remembered when he shall exercise them no more on 
earth. 

As the tendency of these sensations lead to good moral 
results, let us cherish and resy.ect them ; and let us frown 
upon any, who would render the sepulchre less hallow- 
ed, who would scoff at emotions insensibility is above, 
but which virtue approves, reverences and profits by. 

ae 
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Messrs. Evirons, 


As it appears by the communication in your last, slgned 
‘Edwin,’ in reply to some remarks on the ¢ Anecdote of tiie 
Dumb Beau,’ that, through the wily stratagem einployed 
by the-author in promulgating that piece of witiess scan- 
dal, your correspondent believes tout bonnement, the re- 
lation to have been literally truc, and that it happened at 
‘a place remote from town,’ that his only motive in 
giving it publication, was to procure ‘ amusement for 
your readers ;’ and as he has not always, it is believed, 
been thus successful in his laudable endeavours, it is 
conceived but just, in this case, to take *the will for the 
deed’ A READER. 


— 


ENOM THE CHARLESTON TIMES 


A POINT OF LAW. 
Messrs. Eptrors, 
I wish through the medium of your wide circulating pa- 
per, to. state a question in law, viz :-— 
if a man im a passion kills another man, I believe by the 
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laws of our country it is called Manslaughter ; but if one 
person kills another in cool blood after having time to reflect 
upon the cause of aggravation, I believe the jury would 
bring in a verdict of wilful murder in the first degree ? 

Ihave been led to state the foregoing by reading in the 
‘ Augusta Herald,’ of the 15th inst, the following paragraph : 

“ On the 9th inst. suddenly, Mr. Taomas P. Cnoss, Come- 
dian, aged 48, late of the Charleston Theatre. 

“ There is another and and a better world. — 

Now. Messrs. Editors, on reading this paragraph the other 
evening, I thought it occurred to me, that I had seen the 
above mentioned Mir. Cross on the 16th inst. but last night 
at the solemn hour of 12 o’¢lock, having been sitting up 
with a sick friend, on my proceeding to my place of resi- 
dence, I was met in Meeting-st. by a person who addressed 
me by name ; knowing the voice, | stopped! I shuddered ! 
' trembled ! and held by the iron palings of the State Bank ! 
At last recovering recollection, I enquired, ‘ Who are you ” 
‘Why bless my heart, Mr. ——, dont you know Cross the 
Play Actor ?—‘ Keep off,’ said I—‘ Power Omnipotent, pro- 
tect me from the Devil, appearing in the likeness of a being 
who is dead!’ ‘D— it, says the Ghost, ‘I am not dead, 
nor have I been sick.” I plucked up my courage, and at 
last ventured to shake hands with the Ghost ; when all my 
fears vanishéd, as I found he was flesh and blood. An ex- 
planation took plaee, so I concluded it was a Quiz. 

Now, Messrs. Editors, the question is, whether the edi- 
tor of the paper abovementioned cannot be indicted for the 


wilful murder of the said Thomas P. Cross. 
PLATO. 


oe 
ANCIENT TIMES. 


Ir has been no unusual thing to make a comparison be- 
tween the ladies of the present day, and those who lived 
a century past. If we go but a little further back, to the 
days of Anne Bullen, the contrast seems to present the 
greatest possible burlesque. In that time very few ladies 
went to court; the great officers of the state left their 
spouses at their magnificent mansions in the country, to 
entertain their sportirig neighbours. Good madam was 
then delighted to have a snug party dance in the parlor 
with the squire’s wife, the parson of the parish and his 
wife, and perhaps the butler and a couple of chairs to 
make up the set. She always rose at five o’clock, to see 
breakfast served in the great hall, which was then a prin- 
cipal meal. Master, mistress and servants, all feasted in 
the same room, not omitting to relate their dreams of 
the night. The men after breakfast went to the cellar to 
drink ; the lady to her poultry and dairy; and the young 
ladies to their usual occupations of making their clothes 
and stockings, weaving and knitting not being then 
known, At twelve they dined in a room neatly strewed 
with rushes, and supped at six, which was their greatest 
entertainment; they then amused themselves with tales 
or sports till eig!t, and were all in’ bed before nine 
o’clock. With this mode of life compare that of a mod- 
ern lady of fashion! 


so 


CHARACTER O/ AN ATHEIST. 

Aw atheist is an overgrown libertine; and if we believe 
his own genealogy, he is a by-biow begot by hazard, and 
flung into the world by necessity ; he moves by wheels, 
and has no more soul than a windmill; he is thrust on 
by fate, aud acts by mere compulsion ; he is no more mas- 
ter of his deeds than of his being, and therefore is as con- 
stant to his word as the wind to the same corner; so that 
an atheist, by his own principles, is a knave per se, and 
an honest man only per accidens. Yn fine, he starts out 
of dust, and vanishes into nothing. 





ONCE.—A Faraomenrt. 


I sap once a lovely friend ; Louisa was her name; she 
was beautiful as the morniug rose besprinkled with the 
dew, sweet as the honey of the industrious bee. I loved 
my charming friend, | was beloved by her, I once was 
happy ! Soon as the moon arose, we were wont to repair 
to the clump of shady elms. There, seated on the ver- 


- Cant turf, we said to each other, ‘shall we always be thus 
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happy ? And the birds sung in the thick foliage, and the 
b-vok sweetly murmured. Oft did we interrupt our dis- 
course to listen to it; oft did it seem to suspend its mur- 
murs, as if listening to our tender effusions. Ah. we 
were happy once under the shady elms. But, liow soli- 
tary now the grove! The nightingale no longer sings! 
The brook murmurs still, but with asad and plaintive 
noise, The melancholy cypress now appears, where once 
rose the lofty elms. Louisa is no more. And I—I no 
longer seek the grove ! 


EFFECTS OF INDUSTRY AND PERSEVERANCE. 


A vessxx laden with leather, from Tripoli, was wrecked 
on the coast of Cornwall. Mr. Simon Eyre, a shoe-maker, 
in a small way of business, in Leadenhall-street, London, 
raised what money he was able among his friends, and 
travelled on foot to Penzance, where he purchased what 
leather had been saved from the wreck. With this stock 
he commenced dealer in leather, and in a few years 
amassed an immmense fortune, with an unblemished char- 
acter. He built Leadenhall in the year 1419; some time 
after which he was knighted ; and in 1445, Sir Simen 
discharged the duty of Lord Mayor of London, and was 
the first man that introduced the use of Morocco leather 
into England. — 

DEXTERITY OF LOVE. 


A rovune lady of Namur, of good family, having a gal- 
lant, was at a loss in conducting the correspondence, 
which was to fix their repeated assignations. A hair- 
dresser, not an unusual messenger in love, was chosen as 
the agent; but how escape the vigilance of her father, a 
widower, who had a perpetual eye on her conduct? Singu- 
lar as it may appear, the old gentleman’s wig was chosen 
as the letter-box. He wore a bag, which his daughter 
used to take off every evening when he called for his 
night-cap, and was sure to find a billet from her lover, 
which the bair-dresser had placed there in the morning 
when he affixed the. bag, and which the old gentleman 
had unsuspectedly carried about all the day. She had 
sufficient time to peruse it, and replace her answer, which 
the hair-dresser withdrew in the morning, to deliver to 


her lover, 
———————————————————————— 
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Canine Paper Carrier.—Instances of sagacity in dogs 
have been frequently quoted, but one lately occurred of 
peculiar interest. One of our carriers being indisposed, 
his son took his place, but not knowing the subscribers, 
he was aired by the dog, who, being accustomed to the 
route, trotted on ahead of the boy, and stopped at the 
door of each subscriber, where the paper was left, wich- 
out the least mistake.—Wat. ddv. 


Gloucester Sept. 9. The Serpent has again visited us. 
On Sunday evening his levee was attended by a large 
number of citizens, A small boat fishing on Sunday night 
was very much troubled. The crew state that he was 
some hours about them, and that a number of times he 
was within ten feet of them. It seems that there were 
swarms or schools of bait around him, and it appears ev- 
ident that he followed them. ~ 

Five men were apprehended in this town, on Wednes- 
day morning, on suspicion of piracy. They were exam- 
ined before Judge Davis, when, it appearing that two of 
them belonged to vessels taken by the privateer, they 
were released. The other three, forming part of the 
privateer’s crew, were committed for further examin- 
ation. 


— - 


MARRIAGES. 


In this town, Mr. Timothy Blackman, to Miss Hannah 
W. Watson—Mr. Ruggles Slack, to Miss Sally Eaton. 


DEATHS. 


In this town, Miss Mary Ruggles, aged 74—Lucretia 
Bullard, daughter of Mr. Henry Bass, aged 8—Mrs. Ma- 
ry Thacher, aged 76 widow of Capt. Elisha Thacher, late 
of Barnstable—Mr. William Breed, aged 67—Mrs, Han- 
nah Bell, aged 85, widow of the late Mr. Thomas Bell— 
John Uarlisie, son of Mr. Samuel S. Newman, aged 3 years 
and six months—Mr. N. E. W, Lathrop, cordwainer, aged 
about 45; he was under some pecuniary embarrassments 
and was witbin the prison limits; he was found suspend- 
ed on Monday morning, in the upper part of the Old 
State House. He has lefta wife and children. The Coie 
oner’s inquest, we learn, was insanity. 4 





————_—_—— Oe 


POETRY. 


(ontereat.) 





FOR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 


TO MORA. 


Waar sweet numbers meet my ear, 

On the gentle zephyr dying ; 
Whence the heavenly strains I hear, 

Whose ‘ the heart where grief sits sighing ”” 
Who invokes bland summer’s aid, 

All its ‘ vivid power’ describing ; 
When in glowing lines display’d, 

All its imag’d charms imbibing ? 
Does then grief invade that heart, 

Fraught with ev’ry kindly feeling ? 
Cannot loveliness impart 

A plastic balm, each sorrow healing ’ 
Lovely Mora! will thy muse 

Strike no note bu: that of sorrow ? 
Let her not, for once, refuse, 

Let her steop—trom joy to borrow. 


Oh! if from thy ‘sadden’d heart,’ 
Summer e’er a grief can sever, 
Or a ray of joy impart, 
Would that summer’d last forever, 
Were not bounds as firm as ffte, 
Placed by a supreme Creator ; 
Could sweet harmony a date 
Give to the fix’d laws of nature ; 
Pleas’d, at Mora’s lov’d behest, 
Balmy summer’d reign eternal ; 
Th’ elements remain at rest, 
And nattre smile forever vernal. 
Could a fancy, chaste and pure 
As the gentle breath of even, 
As the time when christians soar 
On the wings of love to heaven ; 
Could a mind to virtue true, 
Ev'ry meaner motive scorning ; 
A talent heaven yields to few 
in full force thyself adorning, 


Free thee from the frowns of fate, 
Thou hadst ne’er been ‘ veil’d in sadness ;’ 
Ev’ry verse, with joy elate, 
Had brighten’d with the * smile of gladness.’ 
Yet though sad thy note, ’tis sweet 
As the hymn by seraphs chaunted ; 
With soft sympathy replete, 
Ev'ry charm hath nature granted ; 
Brighter than the victor’s palm, 
Won the noblest war in waging; 
Milder than the halcyon calm, 
Which succeeds where storms were raging. 
if my timid muse might dare 
Gonsolation’s aid to proffer, 
Mora, would’st thou deign to wear 
The only chaplet she can offer ? 
She appreciates the worth 
Like thine, rarely to mortals given ; 
Mails such excellence on earth, 
Believes it will be blest in heaven. Ww. 


—_=-oe— 


POR THE BOSTON WEBKLY MAGAZINE. 
OPPRESSION. 
I saw in nature’s vist expanse, 
A varied crowd of beings rise, 
And through the aerial space advance— 
I look’d with wonder and surprist. 
They seem’d to press with eager haste, 
Nor heed obstructions in their way; — 
But mild and cheerful as they past, 
Seem’d not to wish, or care to stay ! 


BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE.. 


When from a dark and threat’ning cloud, 
Black as the ‘ shades of death,’ arose 

A dzmon wild in sable shroud, 
O’ershadow’d with a veil of woes! 


Huge writhing serpents twin’d his brow— 
His hands an ivory sceptre bore ; 
Suspended from his girdle low, 
A sabre stain’d with human gore. 
He rais’d his arm aloft in air, 
To crush the good and virtuous sould 
With voice terrific, cried —* prepare ! 
Thou shalt be sway’d by my controul. 
‘Pll teach thee long to dread my pow’r— 4 
No peace shall in thy bosom dwell; 
Despair shall rage—content no more 
Shall cause thy grateful notes to swell! 
‘ But first tis meet, that thou should’st know, 
My name (and let creation hear) 
Ere thou art doom’d to humble bobw— 
Deom'd curst Orrression’s yoke to wear.’ 


Then as the lightning swift he hurl’d 
Contentment from her throne divine ; 
Exulting o’er a ruin’d world, 
Which erst emitted joys sublime. 
And must thy pow’r extend o’er all, 
Thou harbinger of every woe? 
At thy rude blast must nature fall 
And sink beneath thy deadly blow ? 


No, there is one that scorns thy pow’r, 
The noble, independent soul ; 
The writhing touch shall ne’er devour, 


Nor o’er his bosom boast controul. 
AUGUSTUS. 


——o 
FOR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 
TO C. 


Mr fair one, 1 love thee ; I love thee to doting ; 
1 love thee, thou fair one, in feeling and truth ; 

And let these expressions my wishes denoting, 
Prevail with thy innocence, kindness and youth. 

I love thee, thou fair one, but not that thou’rt charming, 
For charms may all wither and fade in an hour; 

Nor yet that thy beauty, my feelings alarming, 
Can sway me to bend and acknowledge its pow’r : 

But I love thee, thou fair one ; that sweetness so blending, 
With virtue and goodness, makes each the more bright ; 

And each to the other their brilliant charms lending, 
Shed round thee, my fair one, a halo of light. 


Then let these expressions my wishes denoting, 

Prevail with thy innocene, kindness and youth ; 
And forever I'll love thee, and if not to doting, 

I'll love thee with constancy, feeling and truth. L. 
———>_—>>>——s>—e>——e>>{ly>>>>——>—>_—_*_*«*K<**==H*T = 


AMUSEMENT. 


The following collection of a few of the many curious 

unishments, inflicted fer various offences, is copied 

From the old records of Massachusetts, between the 
years 1630 and 1650. 


‘ Sir Richard Saltonstall, fined four bushels of 
malt, for his absence from court.’ 

‘ Josias Plastow shall, for stealing four baskets 
of corn from the Indians, return them eight bas- 
kets again, be fined 5/. and hereafter to be called 
Josias, and not Mr. as he used to be.’ 

‘Joyce Bradwick shall give unto Alexander 
Becks, 20s. for promising him marriage without 
her friends’ consent, and now refusing to perform 
the same.” 

‘Thomas Peter, for suspicion of slander, idle- 
ness and stubbornness, is to be severely whipt and 
kept in hold.’ a 

‘Richard Turner, for being notoriously drunk, 
was fined 2/.’ 

‘Edward Palmer, for his extortion, taking 32s. 
7d. for the plank and. work of Boston stocks, is 
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fined 51. and censured to be set an hour in the 
stocks.’ 

‘John White is bound in 101. to be of good be- 
haviour, and not to come into the company of his 
neighbour Thomas Bull’s wife, alone.’ 

Some thirty years ago, were present at a tea 
party the tollowing, viz. two great-grand-parents, 

our grand-parents, two brothers, three husbands, 

three wives, three fathers, three mothers, six child- 
ren, and two great-grand-children; the whole 
number being only eight. 


An Irishman went to a farmer, in the spring of 
the year, to hire his horse, to ride a short journey. 
The owner was loth to loan him, because, the snow 
was melting and he was afraid of his balling, and 
as he saiu, in that case, it would make it hard tra- 
velling for his horse. On his return, he was asked 
if the horse balled on the journey. ‘ No,’ he repli- 
ed, * by he never spake a word.’ 


An houest Hibernian, whose bank pocket, (in his 
own words,) had stopped payment, was forced to 
the sad necessity of perambulating the streets of 
Manchester two nights together, for want of a few 
pence to pay his lodging, when accidentally hear- 
ing a person talk of the lying-in hospital, he ex- 
exclaims, ‘ That’s the place for me, where is it ? 
for by St. Patrick, I’ve been lying out.these two 
nights.” 





Four priests, the first a Roman Catholic, the 
second an Episcopalian, the third a Presbyterian, 
the fourth a Baptist, met to dine upon a fish.— 
Without ceremony, the Roman Catholic helped 
himself to one third of the fish, comprehending 
the head, and gravely exclaimed—* Papa est ca 
ecclesia,’ (the Pope is the head of the Church. 
Then the Episcopalian next took another thir 
of the fish, comprehending the tail, observing 
‘ Finis coronat opus,’ (the end crowns the work.) 
The Presbyterian next helped himself to the re- 
mainder, exclaiming— in medio est veritas,’ 
(truth lies between extremes.) ‘The modest Bap- 
tist being left without any thing to eat, took up a 
dish of drawn butter, and splashed it over his com- 
panions, vociferating—‘ ego baptize ves,’ (1 bap- 
tize you.) 

EXCELLENT RECIPE. 

A French physician was once desired to state 
the best ar for eating cucumbers. ‘ Take 
them fresh from the vines,’ said he, ‘let them 
stand in the sun for half a day, peal them, and 
pour over them a large quantity of hquor, com- 
posed of vinegar, oil, mustard, salt and pepper ; 
mix the whole with a plentiful quantity of onions, 
and then—give them to the hogs.’ 





TO READERS ANY CORRESPONDENTS. 

Several Communications, on file, were omitted for 
want of room. 

* Palemon’s’ Biography was deposited in the Post Office 
ten days or a fortnight since with our objections, direct- 
ed to *P. L. A’ . 

A Communication in answer to the Theatrical of «X—- 
Y—Z, & Co.’ is received. 

* Extracts of a Letter,’ and ‘ Translation on Gas Lights,’ 
are in type. 
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